THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
It does not sound very inviting, and clearly there was a con-
siderable difference between the Royal Banquet and the Court
Supper. The king himself liked to have strange Eastern beasts
about him, and was never more delighted than when the
Saracen king of Valencia sent him a gift of camels. As Matthew
Paris commented, "the King sat gloriously on his throne clad
in a golden garment of the most precious brocade of Baghdhad."
Thomas Becket, when Chancellor, was hardly less oriental.
When he went on a diplomatic mission to France, he and his
attendants rode at the head of a long train of painted waggons.
To each waggon a dog was chained," great, strong, and terrible,
which seemed fit to subdue a lion." Every baggage horse
carried a monkey. Boys led the way, singing English ballads.
Becket at home was no less magnificent.
The house and table of the chancellor [says his admiring
biographer, Fitzstephen] were common to all of every rank
who came to the king's court, and needed hospitality: whether
they were honourable men in reality, or at least appeared to
be such. Hardly any day did he dine without the company
of earls and barons, whom he had invited. He ordered his
hall to be strewed every day with fresh straw or hay in winter,
and with green branches in summer, that the numerous
knights, for whom the benches were insufficient, might find
the floor clean and neat for their reception, and that their
rich garments and beautiful linen might not take harm from
its being dirty. His board shone with vessels of gold ,and
silver, and abounded with rich dishes and precious wines, so
that whatever there might be either for eating and drinking
was recommended by its rarity: no price was great enough
to deter his agents from purchasing them.1
1 Tr. W. H. Hutton. Thomas Becket (Cambridge University Press),
p. 29.
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